SOCIAL  EVOLUTION

had become far more numerous by the close of the Middle Ages.
On the whole, the condition of the peasants had not improved
much; they had now to bear the new burden of the taxes devised
by the king, which in the country districts fell upon the villeins
only.

In the towns the guild system was extended and became more
rigid; the authorities introduced it into other towns or applied it
to other crafts, and the regulations became more detailed. The
masters tried to make their craft a close preserve for their sons or
sons-in-law; before admitting a journeyman to the grade of
master, they insisted upon his doing a piece of work which was
sometimes long and costly and was known as his chef tfwvre
(masterpiece), whereas the sons of masters were exempt from this
obligation. Most of the journeymen could no longer hope to
become masters; they remained paid workers all their lives, at
the disposal of such masters as were prepared to engage them.
With a view to improving their wages they tried to form journey-
men's unions, binding themselves to refuse to work for masters
who did not accept their stipulations.

The custom arose among young journeymen, in the building
trade especially, of moving from town to town; as early as the
fifteenth century there grew up the habit known as the tour de
France (circuit of France). This was the origin of comfagnonnage,
a form of association for mutual aid, which lasted up to the nine-
teenth century; on arriving in a town a journeyman would find
an inn where he could obtain board and lodging, and a comrade
of his own trade whose duty it was to find him work. But the
authorities favoured the masters and prohibited the journeyman,
under heavy penalties, from forming any association.

Thus a population of workers grew up in France without any
secure means of existence and living on a poor and irregular wage;
in the country it was represented by the labourers, who were at
the mercy of the landowners, and in the towns by the artisans,
who were at the mercy of the masters.

Among the masters it became increasingly the tendency for the
merchants to form a superior class to the craftsmen who produced
articles for sale. In Paris the 'Six Corporations' (six corps) - the
drapers, grocers, mercers, furriers, money-changers, and gold- and
silver-smiths - were recognized as possessing a certain precedence,
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